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Among Other Things 


e In retrospect the five-day regional library conference was a friendly stimulating event 
that met with general approval. It is a truism that in union there is strength. Through a 
pooling of the leadership and the resources of the five state library associations, a more 
effective satisfying conference was achieved. 








e Collective opinion seemed to favor the organization of a regional association on a perma- 
nent basis or the holding of a regional conference periodically. Officers of the five state 
library associations present were sympathetic to a regional organization but preferred to 
withhold definite action until canvassing their respective memberships. 


e There is much to be said in support of the proposal for establishing a permanent regional 
association in this area of the Northwest, with Nebraska, perhaps, included. Such an 
organization need not necessarily hold annual meetings. Instead it might schedule triennial 
or biennial conferences. This observer likes the idea of holding a regional conference one 
year, a state conference the second year, and strong district meetings the third year. 


e For a long time the Minnesota Educational Association has alternated between a state 
meeting in the Twin Cities one year and strong district meetings out in the state the follow- 
ing year. The programs are of a high order, good speakers from the outside are scheduled 
and the meetings, which last for a two-day period, are widely attended by teachers and 
school board officials. Their district conferences are highly successful because they are 
oriented around the interests of a given region and tend to treat of educational problems 
nearer home. : 


e In much the same way it might be a big step forward if strong two-day library meetings 
were held at certain logical centers in the state. Conferences like these held every two or 
three years, would bring much-needed stimulation and guidance to librarians and to library 
trustees who do not attend annual meetings at all or who attend only infrequently. The 
one-day district library meetings held last spring in five areas of the state are a step in the 
right direction, but they fall somewhat short of the possibilities inherent in a two-day 
conference similar to those of the M.E.A. 


e One of the-highlights of the Conference was Eric Sevareid’s address on American For- 
eign Policy, given at the banquet before a capacity crowd of 637 people. Present were 
many distinguished guests among whom were: Governor Luther Youngdahl of Minnesota; 
President Morrill of the University of Minnesota; Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commis- 
sioner of Education; Charles Brown, former president of the American Library Association; 
and Feike Feikema, Vera Kelsey, Mabel Seeley, Carol Brink, Sheila Alexander, Eileen 
Davis, all authors. 


e The panel discussion of Minnesota authors held the following morning of the Conference 
was an interesting highlight. It was well received by librarians, who were given the oppor- 
tunity to see and hear the authors of some of the books they distribute to their readers. 


e Also the panel discussion on salaries should be noted. It was put on before a capacity 
crowd but was all too brief, barely scratching the surface. The library audience evinced 
keen interest in the subject. Perhaps it may be a bit premature to propose it now, but it 
would seem a very good thing to schedule another panel on the same subject at the next 
meeting of the M.L.A., this time with a smaller group sitting on the panel.— L.F.Z. 





Upper Midwest Regional Library Conference 


The last regional library meeting was 
held in Milwaukee, in 1939, and was very 
successful, but no regional organization re- 
sulted. This year’s regional conference in 
Minneapolis has been widely acclaimed as 
“nearly on a par with the A.L.A. June con- 
ference”; “better than A.L.A. conference”: 
“a long time since I have heard so many 
people speak with as much enthusiasm 
about any meeting.” 

The Executive Boards of the five states 
have gone on record as favoring a perma- 
nent regional association with the proba- 
bility of regional conferences every few 
years. Though no commitments of a per- 
manent nature have been made as yet, the 
matter will now be put before the member- 
ship of the five associations, and at the next 
Midwinter A.L.A. meeting the five presi- 
dents will again get together and formulate 
more detailed plans for a permanent region- 
al association, with the possibility also of 
fitting it into the plans under consideration 
by A. L. A. for alternating regional meet- 
ings. All of which is making library history 
for Minnesota; 1947 is definitely a milestone 
year. 

MEETINGS 

Meetings were varied and stimulating. In 
addition to the regular section meetings 
there were programs marking the newer 
library trends in the form of “Great Books” 
program, two Audio-Visual meetings with 
demonstrations, and a Salaries Panel similar 
to the one by the A.L.A. at the June Con- 
ference in San Francisco. 

To make it possible for everyone to attend 
at one time or another, meetings were 
scheduled from Friday through Monday. 
Busy trustees went to a Sunday luncheon 
meeting—others attended a Sunday morn- 
ing meeting on Inter-cultural Relations; 
Sunday evening there was a Smorgasbord, 
followed by a speech; Children’s, Young 
People’s and School Librarians met together 
on Saturday. 


SPEAKERS 


Speakers included the internationally 
known Eric Sevareid; Mrs. Patricia Blair 
and Mae Graham from A.L.A. headquar- 
ters; Kathryn P. Mier, Missouri, State 
Library Commission; they included also 
noted librarians from the other five states; 
and, from our own state—authors, librari- 
ans, trustees and a city manager; the A.L.A. 
President-Elect, Errett W. McDiarmid, and 
Governor Youngdahl. 


EXHIBITORS 


Unlike other years, the exhibits were lim- 
ited as to space. There were 20 exhibitors 
at the Nicollet Hotel; special audio-visual 
exhibits were also displayed in Minneapolis 
Public Library. 


ATTENDANCE 


Total Registraaon. 123 from Iowa; 428 


* from Minnesota; 25 from North Dakota; 27 


from South Dakota; 147 from Wisconsin, 
31 Publishers, Exhibitors, and others. Total 
781. 

In addition to these official registrants 
there were guests, and a number of students 
present, bringing the total attendance up to 
at least 800, and probably more. 


MEMBERSHIP 


M.L.A. 1946-47: Individual, 621; Institu- 
tional, 68; College, etc., 11. Grand total 700. 
New Memberships in 1947: Individual, 153; 
Institutions, 13. 


This is the largest membership in the his- 
tory of M.L.A. an indication of growing 
interest in the work of the association. A 
number of new members are the result of 
the four District Meetings held in the past 
year and the publicity for the 1947 fall con- 
ference; others were sufficiently interested in 
the work of the association to apply of their 
own accord.—Ruth Jedermann. 
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TREASURER’S Report oF M.L.A. 
Oct. 4, 1946—Oct. 3, 1947 
Balance forward October 4, 1946 


RECEIPTS 
Membership dues and registra- 


$ 596.70 


Membership dues paid in Sep- 
tember 
Conference, 1946, exhibitor’s 
fees 270.00 
Conference, 1946, meal ticket 
SOE aS ee : 
Small Public Library Fund, 
unused 
Federal Relations Committee, 
unused 


1,111.80 


45.00 


$2,432.94 
Grand Total $3,029.64 
DisBURSEMENTS 

1946 Conference Expendi- 

tures* 
A.L.A. contributing member- 

ship 
Minnesota Radio Council 

membership 
President’s allowance 
Secretary’s allowance 
District meetings (4) 


Certification Committee ex- 
penditures 

Legislative Committee expen- 
ditures 

Membership Committee ex- 
penditures 

Miscellaneous expenses: Multi- 
graphing, postage, station- 
ery, telephones, etc 


$2,559.34 


Balance on hand Oct. 3, 1947 $ 470.30 


SUMMARY OF REPORT 


Balance forward Oct. 4, 1947..$ 596.70 
Total receipts 2,432.94 


$3,029.64 

2,559-34 

Balance on hand $ 470.30 
Assets as follows: 

Checking account 

October 3, 1947 

U. S. War Bonds, face value 


balance 
600.00 


Total assets $1,070.30 
Respectfully submitted, 


RuTH M. JEDERMANN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


*Expenditures for 1946-47 as here shown do not include any receipts or expenditures for the five states 1947 Upper 


Midwest Regional Library Conference. 
are included here. 


Expenses for the 1947 conference are pro-rated from the pooled registration and exhibitors fees. 
will be shown separately in next year’s M.L.A. financial report. 





A People’s University. 1938. P. 76. 





Personnel 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the development of the library as a real 
adult educational institution is the inadequacy of personnel. No matter how 
carefully selected the books are, no matter how many improvements may be 
made in the available literature, adult education will depend heavily upon 
personnel. By and large, men and women require the stimulus of group 
activity if they are to enter seriously upon educational activity. They can not 
be dragooned into education, but they can be led. This function of leadership 
needs to be undertaken by the public library, as the one permanent organ of 


adult education in most communities. — Alvin Johnson. The Public Library— 


Local publicity and pre-conference expenses however, for M.L.A. members only, 


This accounting 














American Foreign Policy as Seen 
From Washington 


Eric SEVAREID* 


Former Foreign Correspondent, News Commentator Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and author of “Not So Wild a Dream” 


To a degree never before experienced in 
our history, American foreign policy is 
made in the mid-west; in the sense that the 
basic materials of it are created there, are 
given or withheld there. It must be clear 
to all of us that the most critical aspect of 
American foreign policy today—the desper- 
ate attempt to guarantee the continuance of 
civilized society and individual freedom in 
Western Europe—is implemented first and 
foremost by food. 

Before looking at the present nature ot 
our policy towards the world, maybe we 
ought to look again at the basis upon which 
it is built. For the basis itself is relatively 
new, at least in terms of our whole history 
as a nation. America is now interventionist. 
We never were entirely isolationist. The 
most obvious proof of that is is our policy 
towards Latin America, always one of in- 
terest and involvement. I was in Rio de 
Janeiro a month ago. There.I witnessed the 
spectacle of the United States signing a 
formal alliance with twenty other sovereign 
states, pledging that an attack upon one is 
an attack upon all. We signed our sover- 
eign name to a document which gives 
authority to two-thirds of the twenty-one, 
in other words, to any fourteen Latin 
American states, however tiny, to make the 
United States, the world’s greatest power, 
break off diplomatic or economic relations 
with any other great power. 

They could make us, unless we would 
wish to violate our signature, do almost 
anything, short of supplying armed force, 
vis a vis another great power, with all the 
consequences and perils attendant upon 
such action. This is quite something to 
come to, for a people which has spent much 
of its national history thinking it was fol- 
lowing the advice of George Washington 
to avoid entangling alliances. 

Toward the Far East we were never really 
isolationist, and now of course the great 
change in the foundation stone is the end 


of our isolationism, as a peacetime policy, 
toward Europe. 

The basic, irrevocable shift of position has 
taken place; the United States is in the 
world, in all the world now, to stay; it can 
never withdraw. The Congress has not yet 
entirely reconciled itself to this truth of our 
position. It may try to set limits upon our 
participation. 

We are non-isolationist, 360 degrees 
around the world, in intent; but since it is, 
unfortunately, not yet One World, our 
application of the policy of interest is dif- 
ferent in different regions of the world. For 
the Far East, we have a policy, but it can- 
not be said today that we have a Plan, much 
less a Program. 

China is the key. Our plan for China 
when the war ended was a unified Chinese 
government led by the generalissimo, con- 
trolling all of China; a regime which should 
be friendly towards us and indebted to us 
and which would have the moral and mate- 
rial strength to withstand the pressure of 
communism from Russia. Our program to 
realize this never had a chance of being 
effective, partly because of the non-moral 
nature of the generalissimo’s regime, whose 
will has been unenforceable over too large 
an area of the country. It seems certain that 
the generalissimo’s China has reached the 
limits of its expansion: it is not so certain 
that communist China has reached ts limits. 
We have no present means of realizing our 
aims in China and so we are today in the 
position of having a Chinese policy that is 
not much more than an attitude. A hope. 

As for this side of the world, the Rio 
treaty itself is an accurate symbol of our 
policy of political intimacy with the Latin 
American governments. We never did have 
anything particularly in common with the 
Latin American states, save in our origins; 
we had a common experience with the 
colonial motherlands of Europe and we be- 
gan our respective national lives in defiance 


*Address given at the banquet of the Upper Midwest Regional Library Conference, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Saturday 
evening, October 4, 1947. It is published here in abridged form. 
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of Europe, in roughly the same era. For 
many years we had a policy which solemnly 
pretended that this western hemisphere was 
a kind of self contained political area, a 
complete counterweight and alternative to 
Europe, a defensable strategic area. But it 
is more ironic than ever today, because 
while we still carry on this pretense of hem1- 
sphere defense and Panamericanism, our 
every action announces that there really is no 
such thing as hemisphere defense, that the 
United States is infinitely more concerned 
with how a non-hemisphere country called 
Czechoslovakia or Greece is weighted in the 
world balance of power than an American 
country called Argentina or Chile. 


The Red army would not very likely 
come marching up from Antarctica; what we 
want from Latin America, in our considera- 
tion of possible war are two things; political 
security—that is, no communist regimes in 
such places as Brazil—and second, a steady 
flow of strategic materials from South 
America’s fields and mines to our factories. 
So far as I know, no world war or world 
social upheaval ever began or ended south 
of the equator, nor are they likely to in the 
future. The big decisions of history are 
taken north of the equator and always will 
be. As one Rio columnist sadly wrote, after 
listening to Secretary Marshall’s speech— 
“The United States has its heart in Latin 
America but its head in Europe.” 


All our thoughts are in Europe; great 
issues are being resolved there in a manner 
that is rather breath-taking in its rapidity, 
and awe inspiring in its implications for the 
future. Almost everywhere now, on all 
levels of the federal government, save for 
the most intransigent isolationists, there is 
firm understanding that the fate of the 
United States is inexorably linked to events 
abroad, and at this particular stage of his- 
tory, that means Europe. 


What are we trying to do in our present 
policy? What are we after? The answer is 
perfectly simple: your government’s aim is 
world peace, for a long time to come. I 
think any honest observer close to the men 
who make policy in Washington must sure- 
ly admit that, regardless of the accusations 
currently issuing from Mr. Henry Wallace. 
Peace with independence and freedom for 
all peoples who want it, not a peace en- 
forced by the dominance or imperialism of 
the United States—again, regardless of the 


alarmist talk from Mr. Wallace about Wall 
Street ruling the world. These accusations 
are simply not true and a lot of people have 
been over-patient to have suffered them so 
long. 

Our aim is clear enough; it is in the meth- 
ods used to attain it that the argument 
comes. It is an implacable imperative of the 
world’s condition at present that while 
working for peace, we must at the same 
time work to create conditions which will 
allow us to preserve our national self in case 
peace is not preserved. These two currents 
of effort can, and do, cross one another, con- 
fuse us, and neutralize one another. The 
case of our policy in Greece is a good ex- 
ample. The argument was made that if 
Greece went communist, Italy might go too 
and the chances of war would be generally 
increased. But the effective argument was 
made by the military: it was really a strategy 
decision, not a political decision. The mili- 
tary did not argue that leaving Greece to 
her fate would increase the chances of war, 
they argued that it would increase the 
chances of our not winning the war, should 
one come. It was not a matter of Greece’s 
political position so much as her geographic 
position, as a salient in the Mediterranean; 
if the Russians controlled Greece, our mili- 
tary argued, the Dardanelles must go and 
all the mid-east would be neutralized to 
Russian advantage. So we took action to 
reduce the salient. Did that action thereby 
increase the chances of war? Very hard to 
tell. 

The avoidance of war is our primary aim, 
but if events keep drifting as they are, we 
will soon arrive at the point where the pri- 
mary, day to day concern in Washington is 
not, how to prevent war, but how to prevent 
defeat. We have not yet arrived there; when 
and if we do, I suppose, war, with victory 
or defeat, becomes inevitable. 

There is immediate danger of falling into 
such a pattern. There is no danger of im- 
mediate war, by reason of action by us or 
by Russia. We won’t start it, and the clear- 
est proof that Russia knows it is the present 
Soviet propaganda campaign, a most feroci- 
ous one, which daily denounces America 
and Americans. They would never do that 
if they thought it would or could provoke 
us to action. There is no immediate danger 
from acts and statements in Moscow or 
Washington. I think that there is general 
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top-level agreement in Washington that 
what immediate danger there may be lies 
in the satellite states. Yugoslavia could do 
some rash things that could suck Russia in; 
Greece for example, could do something 
that might suck us in. 

A word, if I may, about the specter raised 
by Henry Wallace and company of the 
presence of Wail Street men and military 
officers in policy making positions in Wash- 
ington. As for the professional soldiers, 
such as General Marshall, in traditionally 
civilian roles; the motivation for their ap- 
pointment by the president has not been 
the desirability of having so called “military 
minds” in office. The controlling factor 
there was not consideration of a coming 
war, but of the past war; the last war is not 
yet liquidated, we are still technically in a 
state of war in both Europe and the far 
East and half our foreign policy job is the 
liquidation of the war. The major peace 
treaties haven’t yet been written; and a 
second reason for the presence of soldiers 
is the plain and honest one that top civilian 
administrators melted away from Washing- 
ton when Truman replaced Roosevelt and 
when the war job was finished. Many of the 
best of these men simply would not remain 
and here were available soldiers like Mar- 
shall of great abilities who did not have to 
maintain a certain income and who were 
already committed to the public service, 
any way. They became natural choices. 

As to the Wall street men—Wall street 
after fifteen years of Roosevelt is not a men- 
ace, not a power in politics; that’s elemental 
and Mr. Wallace should know better. There 
is not the slightest evidence that men such 
as Secretary Forrestal or Undersecretary of 
State Lovett are influenced in their policies 
by any private connections: indeed, the in- 
variable tendency of these men, so far as I 
can see, is to bend over backwards to avoid 
any justification for criticism of that kind. 

So much for the red herrings. I should 
like to make one thing clear which I do not 
think is quite realized in this country, 
amidst all the inflammatory talk about Rus- 
sia threatening us and the boasting talk 
about what we could do to Russia with the 
atomic bomb: one of the reasons, implicit, 
for our government’s profound desire not 
to get into war is the definite feeling at the 
top military level in Washington that we 
could not win a war with Russia. Not really 


win it in the traditional sense of victory. 
They could not really defeat us, either; we 
could not occupy Russia and enforce terms 
of peace upon them. We could lay waste 
their cities, but it would be only a stalemate 
kind of negative victory, followed by vastly 
increased misery in Europe and vastly in- 
creased communism or something like it, 
the very thing we so abhor today. 

Aside from the impulse of pure humani- 
tarianism, aside {rom the claims of common 
culture, our present effort to win the allegi- 
ance of Western Europe, is based upon a 
belief, rightly or wrongly—that a politically 
independent Europe with free institutions 
would not only be with us in case of war, 
but that such a Europe would make war less 
likely; we believe that it is not only empty 
stomachs that cause men to fight, but empty 
parliament buildings and full jails. We be- 
lieve that power corrupts absolutely and that 
modern, western man will not stand it for 
long without fighting. The battle for West- 
ern Europe is now on. The weapons of 
Soviet Russia are the various communist 
parties and the poverty and wreckage left 
by the war. Our weapons are economic help 
and constant reminders that civil liberties, 
once lost, are very hard to regain. Eastern 
Europe, in those terms, is gone. The State 
Department daily fights a shadow fight 
about Eastern Europe, but mostly out of 
habit: we cannot redress what has happened 
there. In the battle for the West, there is 
just no telling which set of weapons will 
prove the stronger. 

Right now, the Russians are trying to 
convince Western Europe that the United 
States is trying to subjugate it by its so 
called dollar diplomacy; so far, I do not 
believe they are being too successful, despite 
the natural European resentment against us 
for being so fat and sleek and safe. The 
dollars are not visible; what is visible to 
Europeans is the food and the clothing the 
dollars buy. It is really food and clothing 
diplomacy—a phrase that would hardly suit 
the Russians’ purpose. 

But if communist propaganda has not 
frightened many Western Europeans about 
American domination, it has convinced 
many that our giant plans to help, such as 
the Marshall program, spring from an al- 
most equally selfish motive—the desire to 
keep European markets alive simply in 
order to prevent or postpone a great eco- 
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nomic crash of our system here at home. 
It is just a bit startling to learn that in a 
Gallup poll taken in France, nearly half the 
people questioned expressed that cynical be- 
lief about our motives. In order to refute 
this argument it is necessary to point out 
that all the food we will export this year 
amount to only eight per cent of our supply. 

The communists of the world would con- 
vince Europe that American capitalism 
has ineradicable seeds of its own destruc- 
tion and since the system is bound to col- 
lapse, they warn, let Europe not be so 
involved with it that Europe will go 
down with it. That of course is pure 
Marxist dogma, repeated over and over, 
regardless of the fact that Europe is already 
down and cannot rise again without our 
help. Nevertheless, we can lose the political 
struggle for the allegiance of Europe if, 
after raising them to their feet, we do push 
them down in another American-originated 
depression. A depression, which would be- 
gin not by the loss of overseas trade, but 
by the loss of the struggle domestically 
against greed and stupidity and by the re- 
sultant inflation and collapse of purchasing 
power which can bring on a depression, 
with suddenness, in the midst of plenty. 
You'll recall it happened once. Our first 
task now is to ensure that this does not 
happen; and, however unpopular the 
thought, there is probably no other way to 
do it save by restoring some of the govern- 
ment controls which kept our economy rela- 
tively stable under the terrific, artificial 
stimulations of the war time period. 

So in the long range, foreign policy is 
inseparably a part of domestic policy. That 
is why it is dangerous nonsense for the Re- 
publican leadership to go on blithely assum- 
ing it can be automatically against the 
administration on the second so long as 
it is automatically with it on the first. 


And we must do another thing: by our 
statements and our action—particularly in 
Germany convince Europeans that we are 
not, as the Russians claim we are, trying to 
force our kind of system, our capitalism 
upon them. We simply have got to under- 
stand, that Europeans, by and large, are 
finished forever with unrestricted private 
capitalism and will even prefer, if they have 
intelligent choice, a period of extreme hard- 
ship rather than go back to the old ways 
of economic inequity. We must somehow 


rid our minds of our deeply imbedded 
assumption, so assiduously fostered by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Legion and other special groups, 
that capitalism exactly equates with Democ- 
racy. It isn’t true; even if it were, Europe 
is in no mood to believe it. We must, in 
Europe, make clear that we are not taking 
issue with the Russians as to kind of eco- 
nomic organization; we cannot afford to 
make that the issue or we shall lose. The 
issue between us is the issue of personal and 
political freedom. There can be many com- 
promises economically, many degrees of 
control, and already we see them in exist- 
ence, from Sweden and England down to 
Italy. On the issue of civil liberty, we are 
on firm ground, and there we must admit 
of no compromise at all. 


This means, in terms of the tactics of our 
present day foreign policy, that we must 
make every effort to support and salvage 
the left-of-center political groups in Europe, 
the so-called “non communist left.” The 
social democratic parties; whatever their 
various names in the various countries 
which may, in one degree or another 
socialize and nationalize industry but which 
also would preserve personal freedoms. 


There are those who say they cannot per- 
form that trick. Minnesota’s most able 
Harold Stassen is one who says so. But he 
firmly believes that personal economic free- 
dom, personal religious freedom and per- 
sonal poltical freedom are all inextricably 
intertwined, and that the first cannot be 
suppressed or conditioned without suppress- 
ing and compromising the second and third. 
But the whole drift and tendency of leading 
European thought for a generation declares 
that this is not so, that political and religious 
freedoms will not only flourish despite the 
compromising of economic freedom, or 
license, but will indeed only begin to truly 
flourish when economic freedom, or license, 
are compromised by the instrument of the 
whole society—that is, the government. 
Stassen, apparently, would give or withhold 
our economic aid, even for Great Britain in 
the measure that European economic insti- 
tutions remained private or became social- 
ized. We must 2ot follow that line; indeed, 
I think we cannot, and the promulgation of 
such a policy would do about as much to 
lessen American influence in Western 
Europe as anything I could think of. 
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In the contest for Western Europe for 
goods, for the moment, speak a louder and 
more convincing language than our propa- 
ganda and our philosophy. It may be that 
liberal democracy is dead as a militant and 
exportable philosophy; I am not prophet 
enough to know. We all sense in our hearts 
that we cannot command allegiance and 
friendship abroad by material goods alone; 
that dollars will not defeat the philosophy 
of communism. In the long run I suppose 
that is so. But I am inclined to think that 
in the long run, Europe—which faces a 
completely new era—must forge its own 
new philosophy of democracy out of its 
own experience and suffering, that it cannot 
borrow it from our experience and comfort. 
Europe must somehow do again something 
comparable to what it did around the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century under the 
impetus of the French Revolution; it must 
somehow achieve a synethis between private 
freedoms and public controls, which will 
permit the Eurcpean culture that we have 
known to project into the new era. And 
so, I think, the problem for America is the 
short term problem; a matter of a few years; 
to keep Europeans alive and well with our 
material goods, so that they shall have time 
and strength with which to fashion their 
future and shall not be condemned to the 
fate of the masses of the East, that of mereiy 
oscillating between hunger and sleep. 


We have one more chance to do this. The 
chance that the so-called Marshall plan pro- 
vides. I think we should make no mistake 
about this—this zs the last chance: the Rus- 
sians know it even more clearly than we, 
and that is why they are working so 
desperately hard to defeat it. If the new 
four year program just submitted by the 
European economists is a sound one, if our 
Congress does rise to the occasion and vote 
the funds, and if it can be efficiently admin- 
istered—all, I grant, very large IFs—if so, 
the belief in Washington is that we shall 
see the tide of communism gradually recede 
back towards the East. 

This must be a program for recovery, 
not for relief. The two things are profound- 
ly different. This time we must plant seed 
corn, not just scatter feed for the day. I 
wish I could tell you what the Congress 
will do. No one in Washington can tell. 
I rather suspect that gentlemen of Senator 
Taft’s persuasion will try to cut the appro- 





priations down to the size of mere relief. 
Whatever the sums made available, I feel 
sure of one thing, that the motivating con- 
sideration for the Congress will be political; 
their thoughts will be on the weakening 
of Russia, rather than on the strengthening 
of Europe. 

I should like to point out in passing, that 
if the Congress does appropriate the money 
Europe now asks, we shall witness the most 
majestic case of political schizophrenia ever 
recorded. What a fabulous paradox this 
will be. The Congress of the United States, 
which angrily voted away all the economic 
controls of war time, which declares its 
passionate belief that any form of economic 
planning is a positive evil, these men vot- 
ing to subsidize a four year plan, not just 
for one country, but for all of Western 
Europe, the most ambitious project of eco- 
nomic planning ever attempted. If it is true, 
as sometimes said, that God is a humorist, 
he must really be enjoying this one. 


There is no certainty that if this program 
is not approved, war will be inevitable; but 
so far as anybody can see, failure to supply 
this program or one like it is certain to 
mean that the Western World will move 
from crisis to crisis indefinitely, and the 
chances of lasting peace growing out of such 
a condition are not very large. 

I do not want to indulge in cosmic 
thoughts of the Apocalypse here, but I hap- 
pen to be one of those who is persuaded that 
the chance of another world war in a few 
years time is great, and that the chance of 
anything but a grubby and bestial life sur- 
viving such a war is small. I think the 
United States has the key; I think there has 
never been in all time such a responsibility 
as now rests upon our country, nor such an 
opportunity. I would like to see this realiza- 
tion burning with a strong light in every 
American city and in every gathering, like 
this, of leaders and shapers of American 
thought. I would like to see a tremendous 
program under way at once, by which we 
trained language experts, agronomists, engi- 
neers, doctors, technicians and teachers of 
all kinds, not by the hundred or thousands, 
but by the tens of thousands—to be dis- 
patched and backed with American funds 
and goods—into all the backward, disease 
ridden, overcrowded, suspicious and explo- 
sive places of the world. Not for imperial- 
ism, for benevolence. 
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I think it would cost less than what we 
will spend for our military services in the 
next five years, and I think there is a chance 
that it would begin to put the world onto 
the path, ultimately to find its salvation. 

Basically, the foreign policy of every 
sovereign state is directed at self-preserva- 
tion. In that, our policy has not changed. 
The deep, historic change lies in the fact 
that our method has altered. The traditional 
belief of the United States that it could save 
itself by its own efforts has given way now 


to the understanding that it can save itself 
only by saving others. 

This zs the Era of the last chance. By a 
giant coincidence, America has come into 
its full maturity of power and influence, 
simultaneously with the arrival of this Era 
and so it is in America’s keeping. 

And America is in Our keeping. All of 
us here tonight We are It. 

It is our strange fate to hold in our head 
and hand the means of closing the book, 
or of opening it to a new and more reward- 
ing chapter. 








Books for Farm People 


With the advent of better means of communication, and the 
increased mechanization, the farmer is no longer an isolated individual, 
and he finds that conditions in other parts of the world have a definite 
bearing on his own welfare, and so he is forced to extend his outlook 
beyond his own community to take in the whole world. The farmer, 
no less than the city person, needs to have available to him the same 
sort of material to which the average city person has access. This if for 
no other reason, should be provided on the principle of equal educational 


opportunity for all. 


It is often claimed that free agricultural bulletins and the many 
cheap farm periodicals provide ample supply of technical literature to 
fill the farmer’s needs. The one disadvantage is that this material is not 
filed in such a way that it is readily available at the proper time. 
Neither is the information adequate. No stock of bulletins and periodi- 
cals kept by a farmer could equal the resources of even a small library. 
It would be wasteful duplication even if farmers were interested enough 
and had the time to preserve reference material. The public library is 
the logical agency to perform this duty. — Gordon Wragg, “Library 


Services in Ontario,” in Ontario Library Review, May, 1945. 














Some Forgotten Children’s Books 


Caro. Ryriz Brink* 


Author of “Caddie Woodlawn,” “Magical Melons” and other works 


This summer we had been driving for a 
long time through the beautiful desolation 
of wheat fields near Pendleton, Oregon. We 
stopped at a tiny crossroads store to get 
some information. A small farm truck was 
parked in front of us, and my daughter and 
I who remained in our car while my hus- 
band went into the store, exchanged smiles 
with two small indian girls who sat in the 
back of the truck. They wore bright colored 
handkerchiefs tied over their heads, and their 
round faces were full of expectancy. We 
were not surprised to see that, when their 
father came out of the store with the 
groceries, he had brought them each a pres- 
ent. The presents he had brought them 
were two comic books. The little girls 
jumped with joy, waved a friendly goodbye 
to us, and jolted away busily reading their 
comic books. 

Little Indians are not the only children 
who delight in those little books which are 
so mistakenly known as comic books. When 
I visit my faculty friends they are in the 
habit of snatching the comic books out of 
their children’s hands before I see them, or 
if they are not quick enough for that, they 
apologize profusely. They think I am only 
happy when I see a child with Caddie 
Woodlawn clutched in its chubby fingers. 


Actually I am not as unhappy about the 
comic books as many people are. I deplore 
their cheap vulgarity, their glorification of 
the sensational, their low art. But I am sure 
that we cannot entirely ignore or condemn 
them when so many thousands of children 
are avidly reading them. Instead of con- 
demning what so many children enjoy, I 
think that we must analyze it and see what 
we as authors, artists, publishers and librari- 
ans can learn from it. 


First of all to reassure ourselves, let’s re- 
member that comic books are not a new 
thing nor an invention of the United States. 
As far back as 1796 the French had begun 
to tell stories for children in a series of pic- 
tures almost exactly like our comic strips of 
today. The last time I was in France before 
the second World War, the comic book 


business for children was flourishing. My 
grown children still cherish paper covered 
volumes of French “funnies” as well as 
more pretentious books of the same kind 
in board covers. They will never forget 
Becassine, Lili, Les Pieds Nickeles, charac- 
ters that they learned to love in France. 
The natural gaicty and light-heartedness of 
the French make them ideal purveyors of 
picture stories ior children. Their comics 
are full of genuine laughter, the innocent 
and the sophisticated humor mixed indes- 
criminately, but all delightful and nearly 
always harmless to the child. 


The Germans had their early cartoon 
books, too. You all remember Shock- 
Headed Peter atid Max and Maurice. Inci- 
dentally Max and Maurice must have been 
the direct ancestors of our Katzenjammer 
Kids. But the Germans, like the Ameri- 
cans, lacked the light and graceful Gallic 
touch. Their humor has the sadistic and 
macabre note which we display in such 
strips as Dick Tracy and Smilin’ Jack. 

Why are comic books so satisfying to 
children? We aijl know their vices, let’s see 
for a moment if we can enumerate their 
virtues. I think of five ways in which they 
are satisfying to childien. First, they are 
cheap. A child with ten cents to spend can 
go to the corner drug store and decide be- 
tween a candy bar and a comic book. The 
fat, complacent child will probably settle 
for the candy bar; the literary, the restless 
or the imaginative child will take the comic 
book. Second, they have visual appeal. Why 
do adults love Life, Pic, Look and the other 
picture magazines? Because pictures save 
one the trouble of creating his own mental 
images. They sec the story at a glance. This 
is even more pleasing for the child to whom 
reading without pictures may still be a 
hard task. Third, the comic books have an 
endless quality. To a child no good story 
should ever end. You know how in story 
telling you can work to a perfect climax, 
polish off your story to an artistic ending 
and come to a tull stop, and your juvenile 
audience will icok at you wide-eyed and 


* Address given at the Children’s Young People’s and School Librarians’ Luncheon, Upper Midwest Regional Library Confer- 
ence, Nicollet Hotel, Saturday, October 4, 1947. Published here in abridged form. 
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say, “Well, go on. What happened next?” 
Fourth, the comic books have story value. 
They have forward motion, action, some- 
thing always happens. Fifth, they are full 
of fantasy. In them the impossible can hap- 
pen, the imagination is set free. They offer 
escape. 

Now, if you are willing to go along with 
me, I should like to take up these five vir- 
tues of the comic book in relation to our 
most serious books for children. Is there 
anything that we can learn from the comic 
book that will make our serious books for 
children better and more appealing? 

The question of price is one of the most 
difficult things we have to face in the chil- 
dren’s book business. Good children’s books 
should not be as expensive as they are, be- 
cause children tnemselves have so little co 
spend. The thrifty child with a small allow- 
ance would rather have eight or even twenty 
comic books, full of many picture stories 
which will keep him entertained for hours, 
than to have one really beautifully drawn 
picture book which costs $2 and lasts two 
minutes. Many of our loveliest picture books 
have very little story value. The average 
parent cannot afford to buy them. The 
publishers with high standards of artistic 
value, reputable authors to keep alive, and 
all the present day difficulties and expenses 
of publishing cannot compete very well 
with the comic books. You in the free 
public libraries, however, can. You have 
the great and almost unique privilege of 
putting expensive books into the hands of 
poor children. But, if the high class picture 
book is to compete with the comic book, 
must it not also try to tell more of a story? 
Try to last longer and give more for the 
child’s money? I think that the answer is 
yes, and that authors, artists, and publishers 
must face the fact. 

The visual appeal of the comic books is 
particulariy strong to the young child who 
is just forming reading habits, because they 
are so easy to see at a glance and under- 
stand. The unfortunate thing about them 
is that the art is usually so poor. The child 
who is devoted to them is forming low 
tastes in art as well as in literary and moral 
matters. A few good artists to do comic 
books are very greatly needed. Reputable 
artists would rather be found dead than 
doing hack work for cheap publishers. It’s 
a matter of pride as well as financial reward. 


Can’t you librarians do something to per- 
suade your artist friends that it is a sort of 


moral obligation, like feeding hungry 
Europe or clothing the orphan, to produce 
one good, humorous and artistic series of 
story pictures which may be published 
cheaply? If every artist got this idea and 
the publishers would cooperate, think what 
might be done for the good taste and pleas- 
ure of the children of this country. It can 


‘be done and perhaps to compete with what 


we have and dis‘ike, it must be done. 


The endless quality is one that concerns 
authors more than artists. It brings us at 
once to the subject of the series, that bug- 
bear of authors and librarians. Soon after 
Caddie had won the Newbery Medal, the 
elder Mr. Brett who was the head of the 
Macmillan Company 1. this country, hear- 
ing that I was in the lower regions of his 
great publishing house, asked me to come 
up into his office for a short conference. I 
was a little bit frightened, but he set me 
at once at ease and I had a very enjoyable 
talk with him. The one bit of advice he 
wished to give me, however, was this: “My 
dear, my editors will say that this is bad 
advice, but let me tell you something. The 
series has gone out of fashion in writing for 
children, but the children themselves love it. 
I should like to see you do a series of books 
about Caddie Woodlawn.” Many children 
in oddly scrawled and spelled notes have 
since given me the same advice. I think it 
is or must be good advice. Perhaps I should 
have taken it. There seems to be something 
about the endless quality which is par- 
ticularly satisfying to children. But the de- 
lights of the series are all on the child’s side 
and the evils are likely to be on the author’s 
side. How can an author be expected to 
put so much that is genuine and fine into 
the thinning stream which oozes away over 
the infinite sands of the long series? We 
remember with dismay the Elste books, The 
Little Colonel hooks, the many, many more 
than Five Little Peppers, and What Kay 
Did so many times. Few authors have 


‘given us good series of children’s books. 


Arthur Ransome in his books about the 
Swallows and Amazons has been very suc- 
cessful. E. Nesbit to my mind was the 
greatest of the children’s series writers. Her 
Would-Be-Goods and Treasure Seekers 
never seemed to go thinner no matter how 
many volumes they ran through; and for a 
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good artist looking for a subject for a good 
comic book, I should like to nominate the 
E. Nesbit books. I believe that any child 
would soon preter the amazing and exciting 
adventures of the Bastable children to Dick 
Tracy or Superman if he were only given 
the opportunity of choosing. 


Story value again is the problem of the 
author. The Victorian authors of Children’s 
books wrote them with the idea that chil- 
dren are born full of original sin and must 
have it educated out of them. Along in the 
1890’s people began to think that children 
were not so wicked after all, but were very 
cute and lovable little playthings. There 
was quite a rash of books like The Doings 
of a Dear Little Couple in which the chil- 
dren talk outrageous baby talk and behave 
as their sentimental elders liked to imagine 
cute little children behaving. Early in 1900 
the authors suddenly got the idea that books 
for children should amuse children. This 
is an idea that I applaud, and I look in vain 
today on the bookshelves of children for 
those wonderful books of my childhood 
which only wanted to entertain. I am going 
to come back to them in a moment, for I 
feel that the forgotten books of the great 
period of American fantasy should be 
brought back to all of our minds. , 

Today we are in a factual period. Perhaps 
that is why so many of our books today fail 
to tell a story. They tell children how a 
steam engine works, how an airplane flies, 
how a farmer harvests his corn, how plastics 
are made, how to understand an atom 
bomb. But adventure in its true sense, the 
reaction of human beings to interesting 
events are found less often than they should 
be. To make a story, something must hap- 
pen, there must be progress, change, 
growth, forward motion. A good story for 
children needs something more than a de- 
scription of the working of wheels and 
cogs; it needs real peorle, humor, honesty, 
right ideals, action, something new, wonder 
and strangeness. 

The trouble, perhaps, with our story writ- 
ing is that we have lost the art of oral story 
telling. We have forgotten how to spin a 
yarn, and keep it moving forward. Natural 
story telling was on its last legs when the 
radio came along and gave it the final blow. 
So few people sit down now and begin, 
“I remember when—” or “I used to know 
a feller who—.” Perhaps in some way you 


are going to keep alive the ancient art of 
story telling, for the Children’s rooms of 
the libraries are among the few places where 
story telling is still in practice. Too often, 
though, that story telling is only a perfect 
histrionic repetition of a classic story. To 
me that is not story telling at all, but only 
a form of elocution. Please do keep story 
telling alive in your libraries. Never mind 
the grammar, the modulation of voice, the 
gesture of hand or lift of eyebrow, but let 
the story run away with you. Tell it for all 
you are worth. The Uncle Remus stories 
are difficult to read from a book because 
of the dialect, but how wonderful they 
must have been to hear! One good test of 
a book for children is how well it will 
break down into language. Can you tell 
the story? Is there really any story there 
to tell? 


I had one more item on my list of five 
virtues of the comic beok from the child’s 
point of view: fantasy. The comics are full 
of it from Superman to the much more 
endearing and delightful Barnaby. But 
when we look at our present day book for 
children, we find that fantasy has been 
almost entirely discarded. Occasionally the 
English still give us a Mary Poppins or a 
Winnie the Pooh to take to our hearts, but 
in America imaginative writing for children 
is much harder to find. The fault lies here, 
I believe more with the editors than the 
authors. It has been the fashion for some 
years for editors to look down their noses 
at anything which could not, in their 
opinion, actually happen to a normal Ameri- 
can child on an average day in an average 
town. How dull this gets to be after awhile! 
No wonder children look to Superman for 
some way out. 


Some of us who are old enough can re- 
member the lost American fantasies of our 
own childhood. They were written simply 
to delight and entertain. Most of these books 
are out of print now, and they have not 
appeared on library shelves for years, if 
ever. When I mention The Wizard of Oz 
by L. Frank Baum, many of you will shake 
your heads in disapproval. The Wizard of 
Oz was Too popular with children. Pre- 
sentable copies could never be kept on the 
shelves becaues they were worn out by 
eager hands. THE WIZARD OF OZ won 
itself a bad reputation because it became a 
musical comedy and a movie, and because 
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it was followed by a shoddy series of books, 
mostly written by hack writers who took 
over the original author’s idea and extended 
it to impossible lengths. To me The Wiz- 
ard of Oz is one of the few great American 
books for children. It tells a good story in 
a simple, direct style. 1t has humor, fantasy, 
and best of all truth and integrity in the 
interpretation of human nature. The lion 
who thought he was cowardly, but in 
emergency showed the greatest courage; the 
tin woodman who thought he lacked kind- 
ness, but was always the most gentle and 
thoughtful; all the rest of these fantastic 
and yet very real characters move steadily 
forward in a delightful adventure which we 
cannot afford to forget. 

Before he hit the jackpot, Mr. Baum 
wrote other agreeable fantasies, The Magi- 
cal Monarch of Mo, The Enchanted Isle of 
Yew and others. He even did what many 
authors cannot do, he wrote one good sequel 
to The Wizard of Oz, The Marvelous Land 
of Oz. Baum was not the only entertaining 
writer of this period. A few years ago we 


read of the death of Carolyn Wells, and she 
was spoken of as the author of mystery 


stories for adults. As I remember it they 
were quite mediocre who-done-its, but none 
seemed to remember that at some time she 
had written some of the most delightful 
nonsense books for children which we have 
produced in this country. Folly in Fairy- 
land, Folly in the Forest, and The Pete and 
Polly Stories are not perhaps very well 
organized stories, but they are full of the 
most delectable details that ever a child 
chortled over. 

The Story of Live Dolls and other books 
by Josephine Scribner Gates brought to little 
girls in realistic detail the wonderful adven- 
ture of a family of dolls really coming alive 
for a short period of time and keeping 
house in the play house of their delighted 


owner. For small boys Steward Edward 
White wrote The Magic Forest, a fani 

of a little boy who sleep-walks himself off 
a train into an Indian camp where he lives 
for a time as one of the tribe. 

A great many other books of this type 
were produced and beautifully or humor- 
ously illustrated in the early 1900's. They 
are out of print now in most cases, and they 
are not as easy to pick up in second-hand 
stores as the moral tales of our grandparents. 
Why? Because children love them so much 
that they wear them out or keep them for 
their children and grandchildren. Here in 
America we show the liveliest interest in 
the strange adventures of a little girl in a 
rabbit hole or a marionette in the stomach 
of a whale, yet we are likely to disapprove 
of a Kansas girl being carried off in a cy- 
clone to a fictitious land. This is probably 
because we are not acquainted with the 
interiors of English rabbit holes nor Italian 
whales, but we know for certain that no 
Kansas cyclone ever took a child further 
than Topeka or Emporia. Imagination 
should be just as good at home as it is 
abroad, and please do read again some of 
our American fairy tales and see what you 
can do to revive them. Perhaps you can 
even influence some of your publisher 
friends to give children what they love as 
well as what is considered good for them. 

Children have always had the faculty of 
being able to escape into happiness through 
the tiny garden gate of the imagination. If 
their only escape today is through comic 
books, it is a dreadful commentary of adult 
inadequacy. 

You and I who represent the librarians 
and the authors must assume some respon- 
sibility. We must ask the artist and the 
publisher to help us. In some way we must 
try to give children the golden key to the 
tiny garden gate instead of the shoddy brass 
one. 








State Ajid to Libraries 


KATHRYN P. Mrer* 


Librarian, Missouri State Library 


I don’t know how much you know about 
our state, but it is a rural state, 5094. Three- 
and-a-half years ago when I went to Mis- 
souri, our rural area was almost completely 
unserved. We had only one county library, 
established in 1942. 


Some of you may know we have a new 
constitution in the State of Missouri. For 
years and years, from 1857, we muddled 
along with an old constitution. In 1945, we 
adopted a new one. Provisions in that con- 
stitution are that libraries are tools. We 
have two constitutional provisions. One, 
that the state shall assume responsibility for 
library development, as it has for public 
school development, and that the General 
Assembly shall appropriate funds for library 
service. The second is that for library pur- 
poses, a tax may be levied beyond normal 
limitations. 


We have in Missouri now, 29 county 
libraries. We had one county library in 
1944, when I came to the state, but because 
of the work that had been done by my 
predecessors and people like you, and the 
inspiration that was furnished by the people 
who were responsible for library develop- 
ment in our state, we were in a position to 
move in and to organize a library movement. 
The constitution was adopted and Senate Bill 
No. 369, which provides for state aid for all 
tax-supported libraries in the State of Mis- 
souri, was passed without a dissenting vote 
in the House and the Senate. State aid came 
to us following that, but not without a 
struggle. We had lost state aid before I 
came to the state by three little votes; and 
that twice in June in 1946, we lost state aid 
by two votes each time. So when you try 
and don’t succeed it means nothing. Never 
give up. Go right back and begin the next 
year. 

Over a long period of years in my state 
we had what has been known as the Citi- 
zens Council for Missouri Libraries. It has 
been a small but effective group. It was this 
group that, with the guidance and leader- 
ship from librarians in the state, secured a 
constitutional revision in the new constitu- 


tion for libraries. It was this organization 
also that secured state aid when librarians 
failed twice in June of 1946 to get it. It 
was this group that went to the senators and 
representatives and told them that the 
people of the state wanted state aid, that 
they had voted for it in voting for the con- 
stitution, and that they were keenly disap- 
pointed when it had not passed in June. 


Now that is what you have to do to pro- 
mote a library program. We believe in 
library service. We know what it could do, 
although we are not always doing it in 
our community or in our state, or in our 
county; but we know, as librarians, what 
could be done for the people of our state, 
our community, our city. We must furnish 
the vision and the leadership to produce that 
kind of service if we expect to have it. If we 
don’t, we won't have it. The people won’t 
have it. You may have a building, and you 
may have books, and you may have a staff, 
but you probably won’t have library service. 

Now, in the state of Missouri, many 
people do not know, in many instances, 
what library service is, or what it could be 
or what it could mean to the total social and 
economic and political structure of our state. 
It is up to us as librarians to furnish that 
leadership and that vision and to make 
people want it. 


In reply to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s question, “Do you know what you are 
asking for when you ask for $1,240,000 a 
year?” I said, “Yes, I think I do. I have 
earned my own living all of my life. I have 
earned my own education. I know the 
value of it. I paid taxes and, as an unmar- 
ried woman, I paid more taxes than any 
man sitting around this Appropriations 
Table, and I think I do know the value of 
the things for which I am asking.” 


Now, this won’t be a complete meeting 
if I didn’t tell you the two following stories 
on making your job worth while. We had 
very little in the way of appropriations and 
nothing in the way of equipment in the 
State of Missouri to demonstrate to the 
people the services about which I tried to 


* Address given at the County Library Section Luncheon, Upper Midwest Regional Library Conference, Monday, October 6, 


1947. Published here in abridged form. 
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tell them, and so I decided the best thing 
I could do would be to secure a gift of a 
bookmobile, because it meant nothing to the 
people in Missouri when I spoke of the 
bookmobile. A few of the counties had had 
demonstrations of bookmobiles, but no 
more. 

I selected what I thought would be the 
most likely prospect in the state of Missouri 
to give me a bookmobile. I worked almost 
a year and finally at the meeting that was 
being held for the constitutional conven- 
tion in Missouri, I had an opportunity to 
present my plan. At a meeting at which 
everybody professed their faith in the new 
constitution, two of the men said to me, 
“Don’t worry about it, are you going to 
vote for the new constitution?” I replied, 
“Sure, it has library provisions.” I said, 
“Are you going to vote for it?” They said, 
“Tt’s not for the library provisions, but we 
are going to vote for it.” We were sitting 
in the lounge talking, and one of the men 
said: “What do you need most of all?” 
Being a woman, I should have said “a fur 
coat,” or “a private car,” but I said, “I need 
a bookmobile,” and they said, “A book- 
mobile!” I said, “Yes, a bookmobile. I need 
to show people from the State of Missouri 
what they could have. I need a book- 
mobile equipped with a projector and re- 
cording machine and films and records and 
books, and I need to go out and show people 
in Missouri what we are talking about.” 
“Oh,” they said, “you don’t need a book- 
mobile. Don’t you need something else?” 
“No,” I said, “all I need is a bookmobile, 
and if I don’t get one, I am going to bor- 
row one from the State of Arkansas.” 


That is the worst challenge. They said, 
“You mean Arkansas has a bookmobile?” 
I said, “They certainly do have—36 county 
libraries and 36 bookmobiles, and we don’t 
have a single one, except Platte County, 
Missouri.” They said, “Well, go on and 
buy yourself a bookmobile, and send us the 
bill.” So, the next day I received a letter 
from the Committee which said, “You go 
out and buy a bookmobile,” up to a certain 
amount of money. I did. It was during war 
times and I had difficulty in getting the 
Priority Board to give me a bookmobile. If 
libraries were important for navies and 
armies and foreign countries, they were im- 
portant to our people, and we couldn’t ex- 
pect to cary on Democracy without library 


service for our people in our state, and they 
gave me a priority for a bookmobile. 

Now, it is just as important today in your 
state that your people have all the benefits 
of Democracy, and Democracy means edu- 
cation for all the people and the only agency 
for education beyond public education, is 
your public library. You need to know and 
need never to forget that you have the most 
important adult education job in the state 
and nation. The library does not become 
an educational institution, by having a build- 
ing and a book collection. Or being called a 
library does not make it one. To qualify in 
a society that is as competitive as ours today, 
we must furnish for the people beyond the 
limits of our communities facilities that will 
create a great society, that will furnish edu- 
cation and information and recreation to all 
the people. We must do it, or we will not 
prosper, we will not grow, and we will not 
be important. We have obligations to so- 
ciety. We must be willing to undertake 
those obligations. 


What we have called library service for 
a number of years to me is not satisfactory. 
To have a building that is clean, with, may- 
be, flower boxes on the outside, and a staft 
to point in the direction of history or biogra- 
phy or poetry, is not enough. We must have 
people in our libraries who are concerned 
that I, when I come into your library, 
receive what I want. 


In Missouri, I don’t care whether we ever 
get any buildings or not. Many of our 29 
county libraries are operating in rented store 
buildings and on wheels, and one of them 
is operating in a vault in the court house, 
and doing a better job than many big 
libraries. I want the people of Missouri to 
have library services. I want them to have 
the stimulation to read and to think. I want 
them to know what they can expect of 
their library. 


When I go out into a county to talk about 
library services, I certainly want the people 
who are going to vote for the tax, and who 
are going to relinquish from their personal 
income so much money, to have what the 
average person thinks of as library service. 
But I want them to have more than that: 
I want them to be stimulated, to read those 
books, to choose that information; I want 
them to have films and records and record- 
ings and transcriptions; and when we go 
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out to talk in the county, we tell them they 
can have it. 

Not long ago I was invited to come to 
talk to the people of a county that had 
voted for library service. They said to me, 
“Now, Miss Mier, we went along with you. 
We believe we can have the kind of library 
service you talked about, but tell us, how 
can we get it? We are not getting what 
you told us we can have. How can we get 
the kind of library we believe can be had 
from the tax dollar?” 

I think that is a pretty serious indictment 
of the library profession, the professionally- 
trained librarian, and the library trustees. 
They looked over the situation after they 
had voted, and they wanted real library 
service. Now, we could give them that kind 
of library service. We have proceeded too 
long on the theory that a library is a collec- 
tion of books with a custodian in charge. 
It is not enough, the people are not going 
to accept it, and they are not going to 
support it. 

We received last year $50,000 from the 
General Assembly. It came to us unsolicit- 
ed. It was introduced as an amendment 
from the floor of the Senate and nobody 
from the library profession appeared before 
the Committee to defend it, or to appeal 
for it, and it passed the Senate and the 
House and was signed by the Governor. If 
you desire to get state aid in these five 
(Northwest) states it is necessary to have 
strong citizen support and strong citizen 
confidence in what a library program can 
mean to the people of your state. Nothing 
else will do it. We are a vested interest when 
we go before the legislature. But when a 
Missouri farmer goes to his Senator or Rep- 
resentative and tells him he wants library 
service, that he wants books for the people 
of his state, it means something. 

I don’t know how the Senate and the 
House of Representatives operates in your 
states, but in our state only God and the 
Senator and the Representative can speak 
from the floor in the House and Senate. As 
is the custom in Missouri, rural schools, one 
day, were visiting the legislature. They 
were sitting in the balcony and a Senator 
introduced them. He said, “I want to intro- 
duce Miss Jane Jones,” and Miss so-and-so, 
and the children of School District from so- 
and-so from such-and-such a county. “They 
are here today and I want the Senators to 


meet them.” And one of the mothers stood 
up, leaned over the balcony in the Senate 
and said, “Gentlemen, I want to thank you 
as a mother for giving us bookmobile serv- 
ice for our children in rural Missouri.” With 
that, one of the Senators, who had been 
opposed to it, pounded on the desk and 
said, “It is cut of order!” and the mother 
leaned over the balcony again, not knowing 
she had violated the rules of the Senate, and 
said, “Don’t tell me it is out of order. Don’t 
tell me we are not going to get it!” The 
people who elected those men had spoken, 
and it meant far more than if I had made 
an impassioned appeal before the House 
and the Senate. Now, when you prepare 
your program for state aid, get the people 
in your state to know what library service 
can be and to want it, and there will be no 
question about receiving state aid from your 
legislature. Thank you very much. 


QueEsTION PERIop 


Following Miss Mier’s talk the meeting 
was thrown open to questions from the 
floor. A few pertinent questions and 
answers are given below: 

Q. I would like to inquire about the 
Citizens’ Council, how they were formed, 
and who they were? 

A. Well, they were citizens. It’s an old, 
old organization in Missouri. I think it was 
in 1934, Or 1935 that the Citizens Council 
was formed. It appeared before the Con- 
stitutional Convention, before the legislative 
bodies, and it was this group, more than 
we, who furnished the actual information 
to governing officials and who insisted that 
the people wanted library service. When 
its members appeared before the Constitu- 
tional Convention and before the Appro- 
priations Committee, they spoke as citizens, 
as representatives of a community. They 
were state-wide. 

Q. I was wondering if the organization 
comprised some of the trustees? 

A. Trustees and citizens. They are 
neither. It is an organization. For many 
years it was not affiliated with the Missouri 
Library Association, it was a separate organ- 
ization. However, they are now affiliated, 
but they are the people who really appeared 
before the legislative bodies and told them 
what we wanted. Now they can’t do it by 
themselves, and don’t you ever think that 
you can shift your responsibility to the trus- 
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tees or the citizens because they don’t know 
what library service is and it is up to you 
as a librarian to furnish the leadership and 
tell them what they can have and what 
they want. They don’t know what they 
want, nor what they could have. 


Q. You have given a lot of credit to the 
people who did the ground work in going 
back over the development of your libraries 
and following their record. What did they 
do that was most effective in bringing 
things to a point where you could go ahead? 

A. Well, they laid a good foundation. 
They organized a good Citizens’ Council. 


Q. Did the librarians do that? 


A. I’m sure they did. Nobody else could 
organize. Nobody else could organize a 
strong trustee’s division, although they must 
be given a free hand to operate their own 
business. They must have the aggressive 
leadership that the library profession can 
furnish. Your states have nominally 
assumed responsibility for library develop- 
ment. State library agencies have been 
established. State legislatures have fur- 
nished them with money over a period of 
years. They have given them staffs, but 
they have never really assumed the respon- 
sibility that should be assumed for library 
development. Now, in our state, they have 
assumed the responsibility constitutionally 
and under legislative acts, and, unless you 
make your state fully assume its responsi- 
bility for library development, as it has for 
public school development, and highways, 
and all of the other things that contribute 
to the society, you are not going to get very 
far in library development, it seems to me. 

Q. How many make up the council? 

A. Not very many. They represent 
every county in the state. 

Q. How many counties? 

A. One hundred fourteen, except St. 
Louis. 

Q. From what is the tax raised? Is it 
a special tax? 

A. No, it is general revenue. The Con- 
stitution says that the state shall assume its 
responsibility for library development as it 
has for public education, and that the gen- 
eral assembly shall appropriate funds. 

Q. Is the aid divided and given to exist- 
ing libraries under the population? 


A. Yes. The law says that at least 50°/ 
of all moneys appropriated shall be allocated 


to all tax-supported libraries, meeting cer- 
tain requirements, and the other 50° shall 
be used for two purposes: 1. As a fund to 
newly established libraries, and 2. As an 
equalization grant to all counties. Further- 
more, no library established after 1947, serv- 
ing less than the population in our smallest 
county will receive state aid. 


Q. Where should we start? 


A. You want to start right now. Every 
state represented here should have state aid 
for libraries. You have state aid for your 
schools, and you should be determined as 
educators that you are going to have state 
aid for your libraries so that everyone in 
your state may have an equal library oppor- 
tunity. 

I want to tell you two stories. I visited 
164 rural schools with the bookmobile. At 
one rural school, a little boy came up and 
he got on the bookmobile. He was en- 
tranced by it, and he got a book and he 
stood there reading it. I said to him, “We 
have to go along. We have a heavy schedule 
and we won't be able to make it possible 
for all the children in the county to see this 
bookmobile, unless we go on.” He looked 
at me and said, “Lady, how much would 
you charge me for one book from this book- 
mobile?” I said, “There is no charge for 
the service. You ask your mother or teacher 
to write to us, and all we charge is the trans- 
portation.” He said, “I don’t think they 
would do it.” I said, “You have a St. Louis 
County Library?”, and he looked at me and 
said, “I know, lady, but if we get a St. Louis 
County Library, it is going to take too long 
a time to get this. They have to levy a tax 
and buy a bookmobile.” Then he reached 
into his pocket and he hauled out all the 
money he had and said, “Look, lady, if you 
will let me have this one book, I'll give you 
this money. Lady, I can get food when I 
get home, but I haven’t had a book to read 
since long before Christmas.” Well, now. 
that can be repeated a thousand times in 
any state, a thousand times in any rural 
community. No child in our society should 
be any hungrier for books than he is for 
food, and we are certainly not doing our job 
if we don’t provide him with the books. 

A sequel to the story has happened in our 
state since then. The bookmobile came up 
to a little cross-road rural community. A 
man was standing out there, oh, 70 or 80 
years old, and he was spitting out his to- 
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bacco juice and the librarian said, “We have 
missed a school. How can we reach this 
particular one? We are going to go back 
and serve it, but we are going to return 
here, so will you call on the party line to 
tell the people we'll be back here in 45 
minutes?” The old man said, “I won’t be 
here.” And the librarian replied, “You had 
better wait and see the bookmobile inside.” 
The bookmobile went on and served the 
rural school. It came back and there were 
quite a few adults in the rural community 
who went up to the bookmobile while the 
old man looked at them. The librarian said, 
“Get on it.” He said, “I don’t read much,” 
and the librarian said, “You get on. You 
paid for it with your taxes. It is your library, 


and have a look at it.” He got on finally 
and he looked around and said, “Lady, you 
don’t happen to have any London books, 
do you?” She said, “Yes, I think so,” and 
she went to the shelf and there was the Sea 
Wolf. She brought it to the old man and he 
hugged it up to him and he said, “Lady, I 
lived next door to a family that had this 
book when I was a little boy and they didn’t 
let me read it, and I have waited all these 
years to get this book.” And he took that 
book with him, and, as he got off the book- 
mobile, he patted its side. The little boy in 
St. Louis County is not going to wait 70 
years to read the Sea Wolf, but, unless some- 
thing is done in many counties, a lot of 
citizens are going to wait 70 years to read 
the book they want to read. 











Trustees Section Resolution 





The Trustees Section of the Upper Midwest Regional Library Conference 
submits the following resolution to the general convention of the Upper 
Midwest Regional Library Conference, and recommends its approval by the 
conference. The trustees present at this conference recognize the great 
importance of the Public Library in aiding in the development of sanity and 
good judgment, based upon fundamental knowledge, in the consideration of 
the many perplexing problems in the state, national, and world affairs of today. 
We believe that correct solutions can be reached only through careful reasoning 
and the use of all facts available to us. Therefore, Be It 


Resotvep: That we pledge our continued support of an energetic policy 
by the public libraries in collecting and making available all useful material 
pertaining to public affairs. 

That we strongly recommend the developing and strengthening of trustee 
organizations in our several states for the better functioning of trustee responsi- 
bility for the support and promotion of such public library policies as will tend 
to this end. 

That we urge our public libraries to collect, publicize, and make available 
all the records of the thinking of leaders in the functioning of democratic 
government which demonstrate the protection of our individual freedoms in 
the concerted action of free men acting through democratic processes. 


That we strongly recommend the development of county and regional 
library systems to give effective service to all the people. — Resolution approved 
by the Conference at its 6th session. 





























The 16mm Motion Picture, The Public Library 
And The Community 


Patricia BLAtR* 


Library Film Adviser, American Library Association 


It is very heartening everywhere to sense 
a growing awareness of the need to use a 
mass media of communication—films, radio 
and recordings—to disseminate more quick- 
ly and more widely than ever before the 
information that we need so much today. 
The very fact that here this morning the 
Governor of Minnesota stressed that time 
is growing short is a reminder to us that 
we must use every means to reach more 
people than we have ever been able to 
reach before. 

Now, regarding the increasing library 
utilization of films, I hope that you will feel 
personally responsible and will keep us at 
A.L.A. headquarters informed about your 
activities, about your use of films, and what 
you need most. If we can do anything at 
A.L.A. to help you, feel free to call upon us. 

I started out in this field along with a 
handful of others in practically the year 1, 
as film librarians are reckoned, so I have haa 
time to make just about all the mistakes 
of the book. If my mistakes will help you 
to profit thereby, I shall be very happy. 


The gathering and channeling of film in- 
formation will be made available to you 
through the courtesy of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, and I want to take 
just a minute to tell you about that project. 
It is not a part of the public library inquiry, 
the survey which is also financed by the 
Carnegie Foundation. It is a separate two 
year project, and the reasoning behind it, 
the bequest for this grant is as follows: 

“Films are now an important part of the 
informational and educational equipment 
available to society. Their use appears to 
increase not only in schools and colleges, 
but to adult classes, etc. Films can be used 
to stimulate interest in important subjects 
and to disseminate some information to 
those who do little serious reading.” 

Those thoughts and that philosophy was 
expanded in the proposal made to the Car- 
negie Board. Specifically, here is what we 
propose to do: 


—Continuous assembling of information 
about the films used by libraries. 

—Giving advice by letter, and particularly 
by visits to assist interested librarians in 
embarking on film programs. 

—To prepare lists of films suitable to li- 
braries. 

—Arrange meetings and short institutes for 
the training and assistance in the handling 
of films. 

—Encourage study, experimentation, train- 
ing and publication in the field. 

—Keeping in touch with related non-library 
activities. 

—Giving attention to other audio-training 
materials which are suitable for library 
use. 


I think first of all, we ought to look over 
the film field, and then come back to the 
overall theme which will be stressed, name- 
ly, how can the small- and medium-sized 
libraries best render film service. The whole 
field was opened up, in a sense, through the 
technical development made possible when 
Eastman Kodak Company in the 1920's 
developed a narrow gauge 16mm film. This 
film is easy to handle. It is non-inflam- 
mable, safe to use and can be carried to the 
church, the meeting hall, the school, etc. 

By and large we did not recognize the 
implications, the great potentialities of the 
16mm for all film media until the war 
years. During this period a large group of 
libraries began for the first time to acquire 
and circulate films on a widespread basis. 
In that pioneer group, we find libraries 
ranging in size from Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, to an industrial center such as Cleve- 
land. The importance of the first libraries, 
it seems to me, is great because they did two 
things for us. 

First, they demonstrated that libraries are 
set up to circulate films for their intrinsic 
value, to circulate them alone or jointly with 
books and all other materials on a given 
subject. Second, these libraries discovered 
a tremendous need for educational film in 


*An address given at the Audio-Visual Meeting, Upper Midwest Regional Conference, Saturday, October 4, 1947. Pub- 


lished here in abridged form. 
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all communities. The minister, the social 
worker, the recreation worker, the club pro- 
gram chairman, and many others all felt 
the need for local film collections where 
they could get the right film at the right 
time just as they can get the right book at 
the right time. 

Now, it isn’t enough to have a large col- 
lection 100, 200 or 300 miles away. The 
film needs of Detroit, for example, are not 
geared to the needs of an Iowa or South 
Dakota community. It is necessary to have 
hand-tailored collections which are assem- 
bled for each specific community. 


Recently, since the war years, a .whole 
new group of libraries, of which Minneapo- 
lis is one, has inaugurated film service in 
the belief that the library is the agency best 
suited to handle this sort of material. These 
libraries to which I have been referring all 
own their film collection, circulate them to 
the public as they circulate books. Ulti- 
mately that may be what we all may be 
doing. For the present we must think about 
the level below which it may not prove 
feasible at this time to own a permanent 
collection of films. Whether that level is the 
$25,000 income level or the 25,000 popula- 
tion level or not we don’t know. However, 
there are certain film services which every 
library of any size can undertake. 


First of all, every library can provide ref- 
erence service. It can maintain a reference 
shelf to which the public can turn for in- 
formation on sources of films, on booking, 
current productions, how to conduct a film 
forum, etc. Such a reference shelf might 
conceivably contain some of the following 
materials. One, which I am sure you are 
all familiar with, is the Educational Film 
Guide. It is the best and most complete 
catalog of films which we have. It may be 
obtained from the H. W. Wilson Company. 
It is kept up to date throughout the fall and 
winter months by supplements. 

Another is The Educators’ Guide to Free 
Films. This is available in the Epucators’ 
Procress Service of Randolph, Wisconsin. 
Not all the films listed here are free. Care 
should be used in selecting advertising films. 
Many of them are good; many of them are 
not good. Material selected from the Edu- 
cators’ Guide for Free Films should be pre- 
viewed carefully before shown to a group. 

Another publication which might be 
helpful on the reference shelf is the Holly- 


wood Quarterly, published by the Univer- 
sity of California Press. It appears four 
times a year and has, perhaps, the most 
scholarly articles on the subject. It includes 
the 35mm and the 16mm foreign film. 


Other materials which you will find help- 
ful also on the reference shelf are the bibli- 
ographies. One, on films for international 
understanding, is produced by the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association at 1600 
Broadway, New York City. It has also 
bibliographies on sport, health, as well as 
others. 

You will find a great deal of use for the 
periodicals, Bustness ScreEN and Epvuca- 
TIONAL ScrEEN. The latter is one of the 
oldest and gives wide coverage of the field. 
Another is the Firm Forum Review, a 
quarterly, published under the auspices of 
the Institute of Adult Education at Colum- 
bia University. It carries articles on film 
forums, how to conduct a film forum, and 
selected film lists. It has bibliographies on 
several subjects. Their last was “Films on 
Child Care and Health.” This is the first 
level of film service. 

The second level of film service is what 
the library can give: the actual program- 
ming of films within the library walls; the 
conducting of film forums, perhaps on 
topics of current events, music appreciation, 
art, child care, baby care, etc. 

There is a third level at which a library 
can give film service. There are ways in 
which the smaller- or medium-sized libraries 
can carry a small collection of films, perhaps 
10 or 20 titles. There are ways they can buy 
cooperatively. In Ohio, for example, three 
libraries own a collection of films jointly. 
Each one holds the films for four months 
during a year and then revolves them about. 
Arrangements might be made with the uni- 
versity extension divisions in your states to 
have them act perhaps as a repository for a 
revolving collection of films. 

I heard the other day of a plan which the 
International Film Bureau in Chicago is 
about to put into effect. It will make avail- 
able to smaller- and medium-sized agencies 
10 titles for one year for $250. In places 
where that price is exorbitant, a packet of 
five films will be made available at $125. 
During the period of a year, for instance, an 
agency would take a group of 10 titles on 
some current subject which would be used 
by all the churches, service clubs, etc. if 
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one title had been shown to all groups, that 
one title could be returned to the Interna- 
tional Film Bureau in exchange for a new 
title during the year, but at all times during 
the year the agency would have the ten 
subjects. It will include in the plan its 
new material, their Canadian Bureau films, 
and it will even include new titles. At the 
end of the year, should there be titles which 
have proven so useful that the library does 
not wish to give them up, they can be pur- 
chased for about seven or eight dollars a 
reel. 

The other subject I would like to discuss 
is the Film Council. It is made up of 
several large national constituent organiza- 
tions: the American Library Association, 
the National Educational Association, the 
Division of Visual Instruction, the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association and the 
National Association of Visual Equipment 
Dealers. These groups have banded together 
to form the Film Council of America, 
whose purpose is the promotion of utiliza- 
tion of all types of films in all communica- 
tions. 

There are many activities a film council 
could undertake for you: a survey in the 
community perhaps; what kind of film does 
your community want, how many people 
own projectors; if the clubs aren’t using 
films, why aren’t they? 

Another project, which some film coun- 
cils are undertaking, is the film festival— 
the showing of outstanding films. For more 


information about the Film Council of 
America, write to Mr. Thurman White, the 
Director of the Council, at 6 West Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Let us now discuss the use of projected 
books. Little projectors have been released 
now for civilian use. You may have read 
about the experiment which the Lions Club 
of Michigan has made with the Detroit 
Library. It has given the Detroit Library 
some 86 of these little projectors. There is 
one in each branch and a reservoir collection 
at the main library. There are some 200 
titles for children, and about 300 for adults, 
and more being selected and put onto film 
all the time. 

In the Detroit experiment, the Lions 
Club, working with the film librarian, se- 
lected the proper book titles, took these little 
machines out into the homes of shut-ins and 
people who are paralyzed or in casts. They 
were left there for a week or two weeks, 
and from time to time new books on films 
were taken out to them. The Lions Inter- 
national has now passed a resolution spon- 
soring the project nationally, and wish to 
set up a joint national committee with 
librarians. The organization is interested 
in developing the project in any community. 
If you are interested, you might get in touch 
with your local Lions Service Club. The 
Lions Service Clubs wish to include all 
service clubs, and if the PTA, Civic Organ- 
izations, and others are interested, they are 
willing to cooperate with them too. 








Problems of Film Selection 


Harry Strauss* 


Commission on Motion Pictures in Adult Education 


Having looked at the daily newspaper the 
other day, I came across a little article down 
in one remote corner of the paper, and it 
went this way: As two men left a movie 
the other day, one of the men appeared 
quite moved by what he had seen, and he 
remarked, “It is wonderful what the movies 
have done during the past few years.” The 
other man agreed and said, too, that it was 
a wonderful thing. He said, “Motion pic- 
tures—first they moved, later they talked, 
and now this one smells.” 

Today we are going to talk about selec- 
tion, the selection of films that “don’t 
smell.” You may ask why the emphasis on 
film selection, and the answer is quite 
simple. The answer is that within a period 
of ten years or a decade, the public library 
will become the major distribution center 
of films in all communities. 


Maybe one of the reasons I am so en- 
thusiastic is the fact that I used to be a 
librarian myself, and I can see the relation- 
ship of films to library operations. There 
are other trends that are influencing this 
type of thing: the development of a home 
and community utilization film movement, 
and other trends. The home field is going 
to be developed within the next few years. 
Then there is another factor; in spite of the 
costs now, I think a little later we can 
expect much cheaper equipment and better 
films, and when that happens we are going 
to see the use of motion pictures skyrocket 
considerably. Public demand will more or 
less force public libraries into film distribu- 
tion even if librarians themselves are not 
willing to take over. I wouldn’t name a 
specific public library, but there happens to 
be a case in the east where the librarian 
himself is violently opposed to the distribu- 
tion of films in his library. In the same 
community, a number of organizations 
actually petitioned the library to handle 
films. I think, in pressure, he is going to 
handle the films whether he wants to or not. 
Within the next year, within a few months, 
we will find a doubling of film collections 
in libraries. 


I also believe that librarians will soon be 
as familiar with film collection practices as 
they are now with book selection practices. 
Films are on a group medium and they fit 
into a newer emphasis being placed upon 
adult and community service in the public 
libraries. Good examples of that are in 
Akron, Cleveland, Seattle, and probably, 


Minneapolis. 


Now, what are some of the film problems 
facing libraries? Educators tell us that 
learning involves a process working from 
concrete experiences to abstract concepts. 
Using that as a cue, I want to compare book 
selection practices and film selection prac- 
tices and note what they have in common. 
Each media has this: 


—Selection is made in terms of the purposes 
for which the material is used. 

—Selection considers the appropriateness of 
the material. 

—Selection weighs the timeliness of the 
materials. 

—Selection is concerned with accuracy and 
authenticity of the materials. 

—Selection considers the permanency of the 
materials. 

—Selection considers relative costs of com- 
peting materials in the same area. 


In spite of these similarities, there are dis- 
similarities, and they outweigh the former. 
The following comparisons will give some 
insight into understanding some of the un- 
derlying problems. The first one is that 
books are selected on the basis of critical 
reviews written by individuals. Films are 
selected only after previewing. Critical film 
reviews are few and far between, and they 
represent group, rather than individual 
judgment. Books are frequently selected 
prior to publication. Librarians can select 
titles on the basis of author and publisher 
relationship, or rather on their reputation. 
The same cannot be done for films. Even 
the better producers of films turn out what 
you might call the “lemons.” Then, the 
books, in spite of the increasing costs are 
still relatively inexpensive as compared with 
films. The average person selecting books 


*An address given at the Audio-Visual Meeting, Upper Midwest Regional Conference, Saturday, October 4, 1947. Pub- 


lished here in abridged form. 
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can make a number of bad mistakes and 
it won't reflect too much on the appropria- 
tion. A film costs on the average of about 
$70, and it seems to be the tendency that 
the film budget is much smaller than the 
book budget, and a few mistakes in film 
selection can be expensive. 


The average librarian can secure the 
books she wants either direct from the pub- 
lishers, from single sources, or perhaps your 
own local bookstore. The same cannot be 
done for films. There is no general pattern 
of distribution. Some are sold outright, 
others are leased, others are leased on a 
percentage basis. Now, every film pub- 
lished is distributed through an exclusive 
distributor, and in instances, even if the 
public libraries wanted to buy films, they 
could not buy certain titles. 


The film distribution is a headache, and 
librarians who will be dealing in film selec- 
tion will have to do considerable work mas- 
tering the general distribution pattern. 
There are many aids available to librarians 
in the selection of books; the same is not 
true in the selection of films. 


Critical book reviews are generally avail- 
able on short time publication. They bring 
information to librarians soon after publi- 
cation. The same cannot be said for films. 
One of the underlying factors is the copy- 
right problem. I would guess half the films 
produced are not copyrighted and you do 
not have a definite channel whereby they 
can be listed. I think we will eventually 
solve the problem. One hopeful sign is a 
recent attempt by the Library Journal to 
put out a film library manual. In that 
manual, there is a list of about 150 titles. 

What are some of the basic principles for 
selection? What I have said boils down to 
this: that any librarian willing to do a little 
work can comprehend the film distribution 
problem and can help herself with the aids 
I have mentioned. 

Let us now direct our attention to some 
of the principles of film selection. I want 
to cite two or three different examples of 
budgets. I believe the Minneapolis Public 
Library started out in a rather small way. 
It has about 50 titles now. Detroit Public 
Library has an excellent film library, and 
its budget was $10,000. Now, that is a 
rather large figure—$10,000. It has been 
established that a library starting out with 
a minimum of 1oo film titles would have 


to spend from $5,000 to $7,000 in order to 
secure the roo titles. Russell Munn, the 
Akron public librarian believes that a film 
budget should be $1,000 for the first year. 
Films cost money and libraries have to have 
money to start film collections. 


Some of the principles of film selection to 
keep in mind, therefore, are: 

—Select films with the view of developing 
a representative selection. 

—Select in terms of local community in- 
terest. 

—Select films in relation to library coverage 
already available in the community. 

To avoid duplication, the following pro- 

cedures are recommended: 

—Leave the distribution of theatrical and 
feature films to commercial libraries. You 
hold in jeopardy the good will of the com- 
munity if you start dealing in that area. 
The commercial people can do you a lot 
of harm, but they also can do you a lot 
of good. 

—Concentrate on building up a film selec- 
tion for adult use. 

—If the museums and schools already dis- 
tribute films, don’t attempt to duplicate 
their efforts. Work with them and at- 
tempt to choose between yourselves the 
areas of specialization you are going to 
work on. No matter how many agencies 
there are in the community, they will not 
be able to fulfill the needs and demands 
in that community. 

In terms of school services, in some cities, 
schools are actually contracting with public 
libraries to obtain film service in the same 
relationship as they do now with books. In 
other communities where the schools al- 
ready maintain their own film collections, 
the libraries are largely cooperating with 
parochial schools, etc. 

Finally, and I think it is a sound prin- 
ciple, work with a film council. 

What are the procedures of film selections 
themselves? They are as follows: 

—Rough screen film titles, and by “screen- 
ing,” I do not mean the showing of 
motion picture, but screening the titles 
from the catalog. Librarians will dis- 
cover the previewing of all available titles 
is an impossibility. One large university 
that has a film budget of $100,000 em- 
ploys three persons who do nothing but 
preview, and they find it impossible to 
cover the whole field. 
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—Build up a collection of producers’ cata- 
logs and production notices. There are 
thousands of films you will not be able 
to get, and you are going to have the 
problem of replacing some of the film 
titles because you will not be able to get 
the footage. 

—Use evaluation guides when available. I 
have already mentioned the list with 150 
titles. Another one is the Educational 
Association Film Evaluation—a_ com- 
posite from a number of sources. The 
libraries contribute to this publication. 
Another source is the Film Forum Re- 
view. To my way of thinking, this is 
the most outstanding publication today to 
serve our needs. It does an excellent job 
of film evaluation. It is concentrated on 
films for discussion purposes. Still an- 
other one is from the organization I am 
working with, the Commission on Mo- 
tion Pictures in Adult Education. The 
film evaluations have not been released 
yet. 

The first major step is screening. The 
next is the actual ordering of the films. The 
third and the most important step is evalua- 
tion procedures. The accepted practice, as 
I mentioned before, is to have group evalua- 
tions, and to use a panel of experts, and, 
also, perhaps staff members from your vari- 


ous departments. Individuals, as such, I 
don’t believe are qualified to evaluate films. 

Now, there is another factor. Films vary 
from books in that they have a much broad- 
er age span of application. A study was 
made in the schools in which it was found 
that the average classroom film used in the 
school had a span of six grade levels. You 
could use the film anywhere from the sec- 
ond to the eighth grade. The same is true 
with adults. When we are attempting to 
select a film for a program, it might be used 
for adults and it is even possible it might 
be used with the primary children. 

It is time now to summarize. We have 
covered a number of problems and I hope 
I have left you with these things: 

—Film selection differs from book selection. 

—Librarians responsible for film selection 
should be acquainted with catalogs, 
guides, etc. 

—The basic principles of film selection 
should be predetermined in advance of 
film acquisition. 

—Film selection should be determined only 
after careful preview and evaluation made 
by a qualified group of staff and com- 
munity program leaders. 

—Finally, in all instances, a rating scale 
should be used in the film selection 
process. 








A Difficult Tash 


The task of library extension will not be satisfactorily completed until 
a sound framework of larger units of library service has been established. To 
me, this is the most interesting, the most important, and the most difficult 
task in library extension. It is interesting because it is a severe test of our 
skill in planning. It is important because the ultimate success of library service 
depends upon the strength of the basic library units. And it is difficult 
because it runs counter to the American tradition of independence in local 
self-government. Yet somehow the great and still growing number of library 
units must be reduced to a reasonable number. I, for one, will welcome the 
first national report of library coverage which shows that the number of library 
units has decreased. The fears caused by any yielding of cherished local inde- 
pendence will quickly disappear when the more efficient service of the larger 
unit replaces the limited service of the very small library. — Carleton B. Joeckel, 
“Library Extension Today” in Library Extension Problems and Solutions. 
(U. of Chicago. 1946). p. 21. 

















From Where We Sit 


The Challenge Facing the Librarians of Each State* 


Ricuarp E. Kruc, MirwauKeE, Presipinc; Forest B. SPAULDING, 
Des Mornes, MopERATOR 


lowa—Helen Rex; Minnesota—E. W. McDiarmid; North Dakota—Erana M. 
Stadler; South Dakota—Laura Crouch; Wisconsin—John Chancellor. 
Also Kathryn Mier, Missouri State Librarian. 


Limitations of space prevent a report of the talks by the panel speakers. Only comments by various 
speakers following their main talks are printed here in abridged form.—Editor. 


CHAIRMAN SpaAuLpiINc: Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, your speakers have certainly 
thrown out a challenge. In what Miss Mier 
has said, I detected a little more than the 
idea of a national plan. The thought came 
to me as she was speaking that every library 
in the land is in a position to be the chief 
recruiting agency for world citizens. Mr. 
Chancellor, I think, almost evolved some- 
thing in the nature of a plan while he was 
speaking. He used the phrase, “over-all 
planning,” and you can interpret that in 
two ways. He has gotten back into his over- 
alls, and I think he is thinking pretty 
straight because of that. The farmer with 
overall planning, Mr. Chancellor, impressed 
me with the tie-up between our library plan- 
ning and what is going to be done to the 
great Missouri River. I am glad we went 
back to the old glacier of pre-historic times 
and up to the Louisiana Purchase in our 
approach to a national plan for libraries. 
We talked of regional libraries, and every 
state is now talking of larger library units. 
Dr. McDiarmid said a great deal when he 
spoke of the settlement of questions by 
means of intelligence and information, 
rather than on the basis of emotion. I want 
to give every member of the panel a chance 
to question others on the panel and then we 
will throw the meeting open to you, and I 
hope that you will be very, very vocal. Miss 
Rex, I think we should give you the first 
opportunity from where you sit. 

Miss Rex: Mine is more of a comment 
on Mr. McDiarmid’s early statements about 
strengthening existing library services. I 
think we should keep that in mind. We 
have lost a lot of ground in the last few 
years. Many library services are circum- 
scribed because of tax limitations, or of ris- 


ing costs. We must not forget to improve 
the kind of service that already exists, so to 
speak. 

CHAIRMAN SpauLpinc: How about you, 
Miss Crouch? Do you have any question 
to ask of the other speakers? 

Miss Croucn: Well, I was interested in 
the same things Miss Rex has just men- 
tioned, and particularly in the difficulty of 
securing trained people. We talked this 
afternoon of salaries, but we reach the pre- 
dicament sometimes where no matter what 
salary is offered libraries can’t find people. 
I remember writing to the University of 
Illinois for a cataloguer. They wrote and 
told me they wanted three themselves, and 
couldn’t get them out of their own school. 
How are we going to give service if we can’t 
find the people? 

CHAIRMAN SPAULDING: We, as librarians, 
can, by our own work and by our own 
services in the community show enough 
glamour in library work so we can get some 
girls to go into library work. I remembe1 
when, to be respectable, there were only 
two avenues open to a girl that didn’t want 
to be immediately married. She could either 
be a school teacher or a librarian. Now she 
can be a great many things, and the other 
professions and the other business oppor- 
tunities for women seem to have eclipsed 
librarianship. We have got to show the 
glamour of library work, and its opportuni- 
ties better than we have. 

Miss StapLer: Perhaps you have already 
answered my question, Mr. Spaulding, but 
I wanted to ask whether any of the states 
have made any beginning on an over-all 
plan for their state. 

CuarrMAN Spaupinec: I like the words 
“over-all planning.” 


*This panel discussion took place before an evening session of the Upper Midwest Regional Library Association, Monday, Octo- 


ber 6, 1947. Published here in abridged form. 
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Mr. McDriarmip: The Minnesota Library 
Association has, in many past conferences, 
discussed various aspects of a state plan, and 
it coincides so closely with what has been 
proposed for the national plan that it need 
not be outlined in detail. Briefly, it calls for 
what we have already indicated, state sup- 
port, and it involves the matters effecting 
personnel, adequate salaries, standardiza- 
tion, and other matters of importance. I 
am thoroughly in sympathy with the na- 
tional plan. I respect the judgment of Presi- 
dent Hutchins (though I don’t agree with 
him on many things) when he said he won- 
dered if we had time to wait for higher 
education to solve the problems of the 
world. It is an immediate problem, one that 
in the next two or three or four years, is 
going to be critical. It doesn’t seem to me 
that we are going to get any substantial 
progress toward cooperation of state and 
federal support when we need drastic action 
and need it immediately. 

CHAIRMAN Spautpinc: And to supple- 
ment your quotation from President Hutch- 
ins, I am reminded of a book by Max 
Learner, and it is later than you think. Mr. 
Chancellor, do you have any questions to 
ask? 

Mr. CuHanceLtor: I have a little sugges- 
tion here and that is, I don’t think that 
library extension and saving the world day 
after tomorrow is the librarian’s job alto- 
gether, but I think if we are going to do 
anything, the best way to do it is to first 
go out and enlist the interest of citizens 
who believe in the library as a means to- 
wards a better society. Get a lot of those 
people together and join with them before 
we go after anything. That approach has 
two advantages. One is that we are a good 
deal more apt to succeed. The people who 
control the funds and hold the power are 
going to heed a group of citizens who really 
mean business and say what they mean. 

Second, if the citizens help to get their 
own libraries and social institutions, they 
are going to respect them more and use 
them more and appreciate them more and 
continue to take interest in them and con- 
tinue to support them. So, I say, let’s work 
on this citizen group business that Miss 
Mier talked about this noon, and this 
friends of the library business, and see if 
we can’t use that old scheme again to get us 
somewhere a little quicker. This would be 

= 


a better way than if we sat here in meetings 
and talked about what we ought to do and 
when we get home, realize that we haven’t 
a lot of power to do it with. 


CuHaiRMAN Spau.pinc: I am inclined to 
take issue with Mr. Chancellor, and I think 
there is more potential power in this room 
than you think. I wonder how you can ex- 
pect the citizens of the 23°% of Wisconsin’s- 
population that don’t know what a library 
is to take any active steps unless the librari- 
ans get behind them and give them a little 
push and a little demonstration of what 
library service is. Miss Mier, you threatened 
to ask a few questions. 

Miss Mier: I am inclined to agree a little 
bit with Mr. Chancellor. I don’t feel sorry 
for us. I think we are in the plight we’re 
in because we haven’t furnished any leader- 
ship. 

In the State of Missouri we had one coun- 
ty library serving 10,000 people three years 
ago. We have 29 county libraries serving 
600,000 rural people now. That is not what 
we did. That is what the people did. It 
was the people who voted for libraries, who 
wanted the service that Mr. Chancellor is 
talking about, and secured it for themselves. 
All we did was to tell them what they could 
have and how they could get it. Now, that’s 
what you will have to do to get that service 
to the people. You have to know, first of 
all, what you can do in your state, and how 
you can take information to the people. 
They are eager for it. 

When I went to Missouri people said to 
me, they won’t have regional libraries, you 
can’t get cooperation in Missouri, they just 
don’t believe in it, they are the “show me” 
state. Well, I was born in that state. We 
have a regional library composed of four 
counties, and a regional library composed of 
two counties; we have over 600,000 people 
who have county library service to day who 
didn’t have it three years ago. They didn’t 
get it because I wanted it. They got it 
because they wanted it; but we did furnish 
them the information about how to get it, 
and what it would mean, and we didn’c 
have any demonstration either. We didn’t 
have any money to furnish them a demon- 
stration. We had to build them a picture 
with words, and you can do it—you can do 
it in your own state. That is all that it 
takes in spite of how sorry Mr. Chancellor 
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feels for you. I don’t feel sorry for you at 
all. 

CHAIRMAN SpauLpINc: We want to thank 
the speaker for a valuable contribution. 
Now for questions from the audience. Will 
you address your questions to one member 
of the panel to save time? Who will begin? 

Q. Well, I am only a library student. I 
feel as though I am on the outside looking 
in, but it seems to me we are trying to do 
too big a job with the resources we have at 
hand. We had discussion in the class last 
quarter about library trustees, and I brought 
up the question that I thought the trustee 
system would fall, or would be snowed 
under by centralization movements. If we 
reorganize toward decentralization, the 
library board would be lost and taken right 
in under the new setup. Well, I was think- 
ing that perhaps if we are going to become 
a member of a world government or what- 
ever it is, that perhaps we had better give 
the job over to someone bigger than just 
friends of the library or a local board or the 
local people. I think maybe the state library 
agency, or the federal government should 
lend more of a hand. I am not advocating 
government control, but— 

CHAIRMAN SpauLpING: We won’t attempt 
to answer your question, but we will think 
about it. 

Q. Before we break up, I would like to 
get the discussion back to the money. 
Where we are going to get it and how we 
are going to get it in the least possible time? 
And I want to ask Miss Mier if she doesn’t 
think demonstrations hurry this period up. 
You have to show your legislators what a 
demonstration can do. They have never 
seen a library work. Many have never been 
inside a library. We have gotten ideal re- 
sults from demonstrations in the past. Why 
not go out and get a lot of demonstrations 
going over this country? The farmers know 
a good thing when they see it, but they are 
not going to be fooled into it by talk. 


CuHairMAN Spautpinc: Before asking 
Miss Mier to reply, may I remind you all 
that there is a bill pending in the Congress, 
and if we all get behind it we can get that 
bill passed. It has had hearings in the Sen- 
ate and has been recommended for passage 
by the Senate Committee, and it will have 
hearings in the house. When congress re- 
convenes, then is the time to press that bill 
which will make federal funds available to 





pay for the demonstrations that Miss Jones 
wants. 


Miss Migr: I agree that demonstrations 
are good, but I don’t think we have time 
to wait for them. I believe time is of the 
essence and if we are going to have library 
service that is going to be beneficial to the 
people, it has got to be now. I agree with 
you that there is lots of money. I have 
tried to get some of it for Missouri in one 
way and the other, and we have had dem- 
onstrations of popular interest because we 
have had four bookmobiles given to the 
state of Missouri, one by an individual com- 
pany, one by the Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, one by the Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation, and one by the Beta 
Sigma Phi, which is a young women’s busi- 
ness sorority. This is evidence of what these 
groups think of library service, but it is 
not enough. 


Further than that, we have had demon- 
strations by our own legislature. It demon- 
strated its confidence in bookmobile service 
by giving to us, unsolicited, $50,000 to take 
books directly to people in our state who 
didn’t have them. But that still is not 
enough. That still leaves over a million 
people in our state without library service. 
As the young man over here suggests, there 
should be a good strong state agency and a 
state program that would be lending addi- 
tional services, and additional supervision 
to these county and multi-county, or region- 
al libraries, and who would be, as Miss Rex 
suggests, strengthening these small inde- 
pendent, but inefficient units of library serv- 
ice that now exist. We are attempting to do 
that, but never, never could we give as 
good service to the people in the local com- 
munity from the state library, as you can 
give as the local librarian who knows 
Johnny or Susan or knows Mrs. Smith and 
her problems. The way we can help you is 
by supplementing your services. We could 
do all of the cataloging in the State of 
Missouri that would ease the job of the 
local librarian, or all the cataloging in a 
five regional area thereby relieving you to 
do a job of library service. 

I believe that is what the function of the 
State Library should be. I think we should 
buy and catalog, and send to you ready to 
put on the bookmobile and in the branch 
and in the library, books for your public 
and release you to go out and talk to those 
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people and know them and to know their 
problems. I think that is our job as librari- 
ans. I believe, as the young man suggests, 
that a state library could do that and we 
could do it on a regional basis. We could 
send a book all ready for circulation. We 
can do it cheaper than you could do it. On 
that basis, we could get a better discount. 
Go out and get all the donations you can 
get. Get your people, as well as big founda- 
tions. The people in your state that donate 
a dime or fifteen cents or a dollar to get 
your library program under way are worth 
a million dollars from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for library service in your state be- 
cause it is their money, and when their 
dime is invested, their interest is engaged 
and your program is a success. 

Q. What are we going to do on the 
budget if we have to catalog books and send 
out books? That is, from the top down? 

Miss Mier: Do it on a cost plus basis. 

CHAIRMAN Spautpinc: Might I say in 
closing that I want to thank those who par- 
ticipated on the panel, and those of you in 
the audience who have added to what the 
panel has said. It was not the purpose of 


this discussion to settle all the problems of 
the day, but to make you think about them. 
The most important thing that has been 
brought forth here tonight, is that we are 
going into the atomic age and with very 
antiquated machinery. We are running our 
library in an old Model T Ford, and the 
darned thing won’t keep up with the pace 
set by more modern things. We have been 
slow. We are all operating in our states 
under antiquated library laws. Legislatures 
in most of our states have been unwilling 
to change those laws because John Chancel- 
lor’s people, and we, as librarians, haven’t 
put it up to them in the right way. I don’t 
know what the answer is when you have to 
take two to three laws to change the law, 
and you need the new law right now, but 
the whole emphasis tonight has been that 
we are going at too slow a pace, our tempo 
must be speeded up. This one great “one 
world” that we envision for the future, the 
library, it seems to me has a great contribu- 
tion to make in order to bring one world 
into the conscience of the American people, 
more so than any other institution. Mr. 
Chairman, we turn the meeting back to you. 








We Shall Have te Jorega 


@ @ @ Can we not advantageously reduce our emphasis on light reading? 
I do not mean that we should have no mysteries, no westerns, no love stories 
in our collection; but can we not buy fewer copies of books of this sort? With 
many of them now available in “Pocket Book” editions, selling for twenty-five 
cents, it does not seem unreasonable to expect more people to purchase them 


for themselves... . 


Of course, if we do this, we shall have to forego the glory we have so long 
enjoyed as the result of big circulation figures. But is this not tawdry glory 
anyway, when we realize that 60 to 70% of these swollen figures represents 
purely recreational reading, much of it trivia? I have found that city finance 
committees are much more impressed by statistics relating to the number of 
information and reference questions handled, and the areas of interest repre- 
sented by them, rather than in circulation figures. — Clarence E. Sherman, 
“The Library and Post-War Education,” from Massachusetts Library Associa- 


tion Bulletin, June, 1944. 
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Owatonna’s Library Activities 


The Owatonna Public Library in coopera- 
tion with Daniel C. Gainey, President of the 
Josten Manufacturing Company and, with 
several local organizations, is sponsoring a 
series of weekly lectures and art exhibitions 
at the public library which began on Sep- 
tember 22 and will continue until the end of 
April. 

Among those who will lecture are Lowell 
Bobleter, Raymond Aune, Dr. Harold 
Deutsch, Richard S. Davis, Jean Larson, Dr. 
Maurice Walsh, Dr. Ashur Christensen, 
Carol Kottke, Dr. Werner Levi, Mrs. Jo 
Lutz Rollins, Mrs. Leah Lewis, Robert G. 
Cerny and Norman A. Geske. 

Art exhibits will include: Oils, Art as a 
Vocation, Prints, $40,000 Abbott Collection 
of Paintings, Water Colors and Interior 
Decoration. 


Sevareid Speech Available 


A limited number of copies of Eric 
Sevareid’s address given at the Upper Mid- 
west Regional Conference are available in 
mimeographed form and may be obtained 
from Ruth Jedermann, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, for ten cents a copy. 


County Library Promotion 


A group of 75 representative people from 
all sections of Cottonwood County met in 
the Community Hall at the county seat 
town of Windom on the evening of 
Wednesday, September 17, to hear a dis- 
cussion on the county library and how it 
could be obtained. 

Mrs. Enge of Windom presided and in- 
troduced Agatha Klein of the Library Divi- 
sion who spoke at length on the county 
library and how it might be established. 
She advised the organization of a county- 
wide citizen’s association and a planned 
program of action. A lively question and 
answer period took place which ended in a 
motion by Mrs. Raymond Kuehl to organ- 
ize for action. 

This motion was carried and the follow- 
ing were elected: Mrs. Lewis Minion, Bing- 
ham Lake, Chairman; Mrs. John Ruenitz, 
Windom, Secretary; Mrs. Raymond Kuehl, 
Heron Lake, Treasurer; and Mrs. P. C. 


Enge, Chairman of the Publicity Commit- 
tee. 

On October 17, Lee Zimmerman met in 
Windom with the officers of the Association 
to assist them in laying the groundwork for 
a county-wide campaign and to plan a one- 
day Institute meeting for the guidance and 
instruction of the officers and chairwomen 
of the various districts throughout the 
county. 


Personnal 

e Agatha Klein, Librarian of the Library 
Division was granted a leave of absence 
from October 1 until the end of the year 
to do graduate work on a scholarship 
awarded her by the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 

e A. Rosemary Bowers, Librarian of the 
Stearns County Library, St. Cloud, succeed- 
ed Ione Nelson as Reference Librarian, 
Library Division on October 2. Miss Bowers 
took her library work at the College of St. 
Catherine. Previously she was Librarian of 
the Gilbert Public Library from 1938 to 
1943 when she resigned to go to St. Cloud. 


County Board Appointed 


The Board of County Commisisoners of 
Nobles county recently appointed a County 
Library Board to organize and administer 
a county library made possible by a one-mill 
tax voted by the people at the November, 
1946 election. First proceeds from this one- 
mill tax will be available for use in 1948 
when the 1947 taxes are paid. 

Those named to the Library Board are: 
Mrs. Lewis Voss, rural Worthington; Frank 
Foley, Wilmont; B. C. Taylor, Adrian; 
E. E. Edwards, Bigelow, and Mrs. Clair H. 
St. John, Worthington. 


Increased Budget For St. Paul 

The St. Paul Public Library has been 
granted an increase in its budget for the 
year of 1948 of $93,286. This will bring the 
total amount to $381,648, or $1.32 per capita 
for the city on the 1940 population of 
287,736. This increase of 32% over 1947 
represents the culmination of the consistent 
and steady budget increase since 1937 when 
it was $202,410. 





New Fourth 
Edition 


By Lucile F. 
Fargo 


Now available—a complete restatement of the only basic book 
on school libraries. The new fourth edition is a straight-forward 
presentation of the school library as a mature and well-established 
agency. It reflects present day attitudes toward the school library 
and its place in current educational programs. Materials, activities 
and organization are fully treated. In general, the present book 
follows previous editions in framework and organization. 

Bibliographies, completely revised, supplement the discussion 
in each chapter. New photographs, diagrams and charts are also 
included. 

Believing that library experience should, like total educational 
experience, be a continuous process, the author has prepared a basic 
text valid for school library work at all levels, although more em- 
phasis is placed on the secondary school. 

405 pages. Completely rewritten. Illustrated. $4.00 


2nd Edition 


NEA-ALA-NCTE 
Joint Committee 


A recreational reading list for young people of high school age. 
Twenty-one broad reading areas catch the moods and tastes of readers 
—and acquaint them with the world of books. Fiction and nonfiction 
titles are grouped together under such distinctive headings as: 
Adventure Calls, Tales of Mystery, Marvels of Science, and Hobby 
Review. 

Annotations are written “to introduce” the books to the young 
people themselves. 

Similar in plan to the earlier edition, the revision contains over 
725 new titles, published since 1938. Approximately 350 titles from 
the old edition have been retained. A list of 65 important out-of-print 
books is appended, culled from a total of 300. 

Compiled by a joint committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, and National Council of 
Teachers of English—Jean C. Roos, Chairman. Edited by Frances 
Grim. 120 pages. Illustrated. Single copies, $1.25; 10 to 100, 65c 
each; over 100, 50c each. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 EAST HURON STREET CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





